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By  Rex  C.  Myers  and  Norma  B.  Ashby 


Symbols  illustrate  the  historic  development  of  Montana. 
From  its  first  symbol,  the  seal  in  1865,  Montana  has  adopted  a 
total  of  12  symbols  to  represent  its  interests  and  its  affections. 

Seal .  4 

Flag . 8 

Flower  ...  Bitterroot  . 10 

Song  ...  “Montana” . 12 

Bird  ...  Western  Meadowlark . 14 

Tree  ...  Ponderosa  Pine . 15 

Gemstones  ...  Sapphire  and  Agate . 17 

Grass  ...  Bluebunch  Wheatgrass . 19 

Fish  ...  Blackspotted  Cutthroat  Trout . 20 

Animal ...  Grizzly  Bear . 22 

Ballad  ...  “Montana  Melody” . 24 

Fossil  ...  Duck-billed  Dinosaur . 26 

These  symbols  reflect  the  flavor  and  variety  that  is 
Montana’s  heritage. 
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The 

Seal 


Montana’s  first  official  symbol,  the 
seal,  has  had  a  fascinating  history.  A 
Montana  Territory  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  initially  designed  a  seal  in  1865.  Francis  M.  Thompson 
chaired  the  committee  and  had  what  passed  for  expertise  in 
the  seal  design  business.  He  had  engraved  seals  for  the  first 
mining  districts  on  the  ends  of  ax  handles.  Even  he  had  to 
admit  his  work  was  not  the  most  artistic,  but  it  was  the  best 
at  hand. 

The  special  committee  felt  a  seal  should  include  all  the 
essential  elements  in  Montana’s  economy  and  future.  A 
central  group  comprising  a  plow,  shovel  and  a  pick  would 
illustrate  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  Surrounding  these 
would  be  mountains,  from  which  Montana  took  its  name,  the 
sun  and  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  River.  Interspersed  on 
the  field,  delegates  specified  trees,  buffalo  and  other  wild 
animals  then  in  abundance.  The  seal  would  be  two  inches  high 
and  surrounded  by  the  words  THE  SEAL  OF  THE  TERRITORY 
OF  MONTANA. 


As  a  territorial  motto,  committee  members  favored  “Gold 
and  Silver’’.  Someone  thought  the  phrase  would  be  nice  in 
Spanish.  The  rest  agreed.  Unfortunately,  no  one  knew  Spanish 
very  well  and  the  committee’s  recommendation  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  suggested  “Oro  el  Plata’’.  Someone  caught  the  error 
later  and  made  it  grammatically  correct:  “Oro  y  Plata’’. 

To  accompany  the  report,  Thompson  drew  a  crude  sketch 
and  submitted  both  to  the  Legislature  on  February  4,  1865. 
(Thompson’s  original  hand  drawn  design  is  preserved  in  the 
Montana  Historical  Society  Library).  During  formal  debate,  a 
few  Council  members  suggested  “El  Dorado’’,  meaning  “the 
place  of  gold’’,  as  a  more  fitting  motto,  but  the  special  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  prevailed.  On  February  9,  1865, 
both  houses  passed  the  measure  and  Governor  Sidney  Edger- 
ton  signed  it  into  law.  Montana  had  its  first  symbol. 

Such  a  crude  sketch  as  Thompson’s  would  not  do  for  the 
official  seal,  of  course,  but  no  one  in  Montana  at  the  time  could 
engrave  it  properly.  Governor  Edgerton  delegated  his  nephew, 
a  young  lawyer  named  Wilbur  Fisk  Sanders,  to  have  a  seal 
made  in  the  “states’’. 

Sanders  contacted  the  necessary  parties  and  in  the  spring 
of  1866  delivered  the  official  seal.  Because  the  official 
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resolution  failed  to  specify  trees  and  wild  animals  (Sanders 
did  remember  buffalo),  the  engraver  produced  a  more 
simplified  version,  complete  with  a  single  buffalo  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Over  the  years  alterations  in  the  seal  took  place.  An  1876 
edition  removed  the  buffalo  and  added  clouds.  In  1887,  the 
Legislature  authorized  a  replacement  for  the  worn  seal  and 
the  engraver  returned  an  altered  plate.  The  mountains  were 
different,  the  clouds  were  gone,  trees  had  sprouted  where 
buffalo  once  roamed,  and  the  sun  had  shifted  position,  setting 
in  the  west  instead  of  rising  in  the  east. 


Montana’s  first  seals: 

(above) 

Francis  Thompson’s 
crude  proposal 
and  (below)  the 
Territorial  Seal 

(with  buffalo  and  without  clouds) 
1866-1883 

Photo  Credits:  Montana  Historical  Society 


After  Montana  became  the  41st  state  on  Nov.  8,  1889, 
officials  continued  to  use  the  Territorial  Seal  until  1891.  That 
year  State  Senator  Cornelius  Hedges  proposed  a  radical 
redesign: 
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“On  the  outer  margin  ...  the  words  “ The  Great  Seal  of 
Montana  ,  and  in  smaller  letters ,  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
foregoing  words,  separated  therefrom  by  a  scroll,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  central  design,  the  motto  “Sub  Lege  Libertas.’’  The 
foregoing  marginal  inscription  shall  be  separated  from  the 
central  device  by  a  row  of  41  stars,  in  the  central  line  of  which 
at  the  top  shall  be  the  figures  “41“  and  at  the  bottom,  the 
figures  “1864-1889.“ 

“The  central  design  shall  represent  the  sun  rising  over 
mountain  peaks  for  a  background,  and  to  the  left  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  shall  appear  as  receding  the  Indian  and  buffalo  with 
other  wild  game  over  a  sage-brush  desert,  while  on  the  right 
shall  appear  as  entering  the  field,  the  emigrant  wagon  and 
stage-coach,  followed  by  a  rail-road  train — also  a  miner  with 
pick  and  shovel,  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  and  a  quartz  mill  and 
smelter;  a  stream  of  water,  a  waterfall,  a  reservoir  with  water 
diverted  over  an  irrigated  field,  also  cattle,  horses  and  sheep 
feeding  on  the  foot  hills.  “ 

Other  Senators  added  the  traditional  pick,  shovel  and  plow, 
plus  a  mule  train,  a  school  house  and  a  shepherd’s  crook  to  the 
proposal.  House  members  opposed  the  changes,  saying 
Montana  would  need  a  seal  ten  times  larger  and  the  proposal 
died. 

Finally  in  1893,  Governor  John  E.  Rickards  pushed  for  an 
official  “state”  seal.  The  Legislature  agreed  to  stay  with  the 
old  design,  just  deleting  “Territory”  and  adding  “State”  and 
increasing  the  overall  diameter  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
inches. 
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G.R.  Metten,  manager  of  the  J.  Steimmetz  Jewelry  Company 
of  Helena  engraved  the  new  seal  for  the  State  of  Montana  for 
$20.  He  made  radical  alternations  in  its  design:  reversed  the 
flow  of  the  Great  Falls  and  the  Missouri  River,  moved  the  sun 
back  to  its  rising  position,  redesigned  the  mountains  and  trans¬ 
planted  the  trees. 

Subsequent  engravers  have  taken  minor  liberties  with  the 
seal,  but  its  general  form  remains  unchanged  from  the  design 
of  G.R.  Metten.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  some 
sentiment  to  change  the  state  motto  from  “Oro  y  Plata”  to 
something  less  related  to  money.  The  effort  achieved  attention 
in  the  press,  but  not  serious  consideration  by  succeeding 
Legislative  assemblies. 

Years  later,  Governor  J.  Hugo  Aronson  formulated  a 
fictitious  seal  for  use  on  his  re-election  campaign  posters  in 
1956.  This  modification  included  cattle,  shocks  of  grain,  and 
an  oil  derrick  to  represent  those  aspects  of  Montana’s 
economy,  complimenting  the  plow,  the  pick,  and  the  shovel. 

Governor  Aronson’s  campaign  succeeded,  but  his  effort  to 
change  the  seal  was  only  in  jest.  Montana’s  official  seal 
remains  today,  embodying  most  of  the  elements  Francis 
Thompson  sketched  out  in  1865,  in  slightly  altered  form, 
thanks  to  the  liberties  of  G.R.  Metten. 
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The 

Flag 


Yet  another  modification  took  place 
with  the  seal ...  not  one  of  design  but 
of  color.  The  occasion  was  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  War  in  1898;  the  instigator,  Colonel  Harry  C. 
Kessler.  Colonel  Kessler  headed  the  First  Montana  Infantry,  a 
group  of  volunteers  mustered  in  for  the  war  against  Spain. 
Units  organized  in  several  Montana  communities  converged  on 
Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  west  of  Helena,  during  the 
spring  of  1898.  Under  Kessler’s  guidance,  the  recruits  were 
“whipped”  into  fighting  shape  and  provided,  courtesy  of 
Helena’s  ladies,  with  a  fine  45-star  U.S.  flag  to  carry  as  their 
Regimental  Colors. 

Something  special  was  needed,  however,  in  Colonel 
Kessler’s  view,  a  flag  or  banner  to  distinguish  Montana  Vol¬ 
unteers  from  other  units.  On  his  own  initiative,  the  Com¬ 
mander  commissioned  a  unique  Montana  flag.  The  hand-made 
silk  flag  (60  x  44  inches)  had  a  dark  field  on  which  was  sewn 
an  embroidered  replica  of  the  State  seal.  The  unknown  seam¬ 
stress  was,  of  course,  free  to  use  whatever  colors  she  wanted. 

“Colonel  Kessler’s  Flag”  embarked  for  the  “Philippine 
Insurrection”  with  the  First  Montana  Infantry  in  the  fall  of 
1898,  and  served  as  the  unit’s  chief  insignia  during  its  tour  of 
duty. 

By  the  time  the  volunteers  returned  to  a  grand  State 
welcome  in  October  of  1899,  the  Colonel’s  private  flag  had 
grown  in  acceptance  and  stature.  Montana  newspapers 
looked  upon  the  blue  banner  as  an  unofficial  state  flag.  Upon 
reaching  Helena,  Kessler  turned  the  flag  over  to  the  Governor 
who,  in  turn,  offered  it  for  display  throughout  the  state. 
Ultimately,  the  worn  flag  became  part  of  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  collection,  preserved  for  future  generations. 

The  idea  of  an  official  state  flag  appealed  to  many.  The 
Ninth  Legislative  Assembly  reflected  that  support  in  1905  and 
proclaimed  Colonel  Kessler’s  flag  official,  deleting  only  the 
words  “1st  Montana  Infantry,  U.S.V.  “which  appeared  above 
the  seal.  Flag  makers  had  difficulty  reproducing  the 
handmade,  weather-worn  patterns  and  colors,  but  from  this 
beginning,  the  state  seal  acquired  color  and  Montana  obtained 
a  flag. 

Since  1905  there  have  been  just  two  modifications  of  the 
State  Flag. 
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Photo  Credit:  Travel  Montana 


The  1981  Legislature  passed  a  bill  requiring  the  state  flag  to 
bear  the  word  “Montana”  in  Roman  letters  above  the  seal. 
Rep.  Mel  Williams  of  Laurel  and  his  wife  Eugenia  presented 
the  idea  pointing  out  that  without  the  letters,  the  old  flag 
looked  too  much  like  those  of  other  states. 

That  same  year  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Waltermire  laid 
down  the  first  specifications  for  the  exact  colors  of  the  state 
seal  on  the  state  flag.  They  ranged  from  a  gold  sky  with  white 
clouds  and  white  sunrays  to  blue  and  white  waterfalls: 

Then  in  1985,  Legislators  passed  another  bill  requiring  the 
word  “Montana”  above  the  great  seal  of  the  state  on  the  flag 
to  be  in  “Helvetica  bold  letter”,  a  specific  kind  of  Roman 
letters.  This  eliminated  a  variety  of  letter  styles  being  used  on 
the  flag. 

Mel  and  Eugenia  Williams’  1981  model  flag  with  the  gold 
letters  sewn  on,  joined  Colonel  Kessler’s  Montana  flag  in  the 
Montana  Historical  Society’  permanent  collection. 
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BITTERROOT 


The 

Flower 


A  decade  before  the  Spanish 
American  War  colored  Montana’s 
seal,  a  more  subdued  movement  be¬ 
gan  to  add  beauty  and  a  mild  fragrance  to  Montana’s  list  of 
symbols. 


Delegates  to  the  1889  Montana  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union,  meeting  in  Missoula,  selected  a  “little  blue  flower 
that  grows  near  the  snow  banks’’  as  the  WCTU’s  official  state 
flower.  Two  years  later  sentiment  arose  for  change  and  the 
Bitterroot  received  the  WCTU’s  designation.  A  perennial,  the 
Bitterroot  has  an  exquisite  pink  blossom  which  grows  close  to 
the  ground  and  its  delicate  shadings  offer  to  the  eye  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  wildflowers. 


The  Bitterroot  (Lewisia  Rediviva)  was  a  logical  historical 
choice.  In  1805,  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  “dis¬ 
covered”  the  plant  in  the  western  Montana  valley  that  now 
bears  its  name,  and  Montana’s  Indians  used  it  as  an  important 
part  of  their  diet. 

Tribes  timed  their  spring  migrations  with  the  blooming  of 
the  Bitterroot  on  the  gravel  river  bars  and  hillsides.  Dug, 
cleaned,  and  dried,  the  root  provided  a  lightweight,  nutritious 
supplement  to  a  wild  game  diet.  At  major  trading  centers  like 
The  Dalles,  the  root  was  an  item  of  barter  and  exchange.  A 
sack  full  commanded  a  substantial  price— usually  a  horse. 

One  ounce  of  dried  root  provided  sufficient  nourishment  for 
a  meal,  but  the  plant  was  seldom  eaten  raw,  for  its  bitter  taste 
and  resultant  swelling  caused  great  discomfort.  More 
traditionally,  Indian  women  boiled  the  root,  then  mixed  it 
with  meat  or  berries.  Pulverized  and  seasoned  with  deer  fat 
and  moss,  the  cooked  root  could  be  molded  into  patties  and 
carried  on  hunting  expeditions  or  war  parties. 

With  a  strong  Indian  heritage  and  a  name  derived  from  the 
leader  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  the  Bitterroot  was 
most  appropriate  as  a  state  symbol.  In  their  contribution  to  the 
1893  Columbia  Exposition,  Butte  residents  used  the  flower  as 
the  central  figure  on  a  large  silver  shield.  That  same  year,  in 
response  to  a  national  WCTU  program,  Mrs.  Mary  Long 
Alderson  of  Bozeman  began  efforts  to  secure  legislative 
designation  for  the  Bitterroot  as  Montana’s  state  flower. 

Mary  Alderson  was  the  heart  of  the  state  flower  movement 
in  Montana.  In  January  of  1894,  she  formed  and  headed 
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Montana’s  Floral  Emblem  Association.  County  and  community 
committees  followed,  as  did  floral  meetings  in  most  major 
cities  and  towns.  The  Association  set  a  state-wide  referendum 
for  fall.  Interested  men  and  women  registered  in  their 
respective  counties.  Mrs.  Alderson’s  committee  then  sent  out  a 
ballot  to  each  registrant.  Ballots  had  to  be  completed  and 
returned  by  September  1,  1894. 

Montana’s  press  joined  in  the  effort.  Columns  described  the 
cause  and  floral  candidates.  Editorials  advocated  this  flower 
or  that.  When  the  polls  closed,  5,857  ballots  were  in.  More 
than  thirty-two  separate  flowers  received  votes.  The  winner 
(with  3,621  votes)  was  the  Bitterroot,  followed  by  the  Evening 
Primrose  (787  votes)  and  the  Wild  Rose  (668).  At  Mrs. 
Alderson’s  urging,  the  1895  Legislature  responded  to  public 
preference  and  sanctioned  the  symbol. 


Photo  Credit:  Sherman  S.  Cook 


Before  long  the  delicate  petals  of  the  Bitterroot  graced 
stationery,  posters,  silverware,  and  even  special  sets  of  double 
damask  Irish  linen.  The  major  credit  for  the  addition  of  the 
Bitterroot  to  Montana’s  list  of  official  symbols  belongs  to  Mary 
Long  Alderson. 
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“MONTANA” 

“Can  you  inform  me  officially 
whether  the  State  of  Montana  has  a 
State  song?”  a  Brooklyn  music 
teacher  asked  Governor 
John  E.  Rickards  in  1896.  Tongue  in  cheek,  the  Governor 
replied  that  the  state  had  none,  although  “considerable 
music”  emanated  from  the  Legislature  when  it  was  in  session. 

“Montana”,  the  state’s  official  song,  came  into  being 
literally  overnight  in  September  of  1910.  The  fall  theater 
season  had  just  begun  when  Joseph  Howard’s  troupe 
performed  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  Butte,  September  27.  In 
the  audience  was  Mrs.  E.  Creighton  Largey,  a  former  member 
of  Howard’s  company,  who  left  the  stage  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  prominent  Butte  businessman. 

At  an  after-show  party,  Mrs.  Largey  chided  Howard  for 
including  the  song  “Illinois”  in  his  production.  Howard’s  list  of 
compositions  included  such  tunes  as  “Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo”, 
“I  Wonder  Who’s  Kissing  Her  Now”,  and  several  musical 
comedies.  Surely,  Mrs.  Largey  suggested,  he  could  compose 
something  suitable  for  Montana.  She  then  turned  to  another 
guest,  Charles  C.  Cohan,  city  editor  for  the  Butte  Miner ,  and 
suggested  he  help. 

The  two  men  went  into  the  music  room  and  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Largey  served  refreshments  thirty  minutes  later,  they  had  the 
basics  of  a  melody  and  lyrics,  to  the  delight  of  the  guests.  They 
wrote  the  remainder  of  the  song  that  night,  and  Howard’s 
arranger  whipped  it  into  shape  the  next  morning.  Howard 
packed  his  company  and  made  preparations  for  a  September 
29  performance  in  Helena. 

Word  of  “Montana”  preceded  the  troupe  to  Helena. 
Governor  Edwin  L.  Norris,  Senator  Thomas  Carter  and  James 
J.  and  Louis  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  joined  a  full 
house  in  anticipation.  The  audience  found  the  tune  “well  nigh 
irresistible.”  Howard  had  to  do  twelve  encores  before  the  play 
could  proceed.  The  Governor  was  so  impressed  he  extended 
his  personal  invitation  to  Howard  and  Cohan  to  a  social 
gathering  after  the  performance  at  the  Montana  Club. 

Governor  Norris  asked  Joseph  Howard  to  perform  the 
number  once  more.  When  Howard  concluded,  the  Governor 
proclaimed  the  work  Montana’s  official  song.  Both  Howard 
and  Cohan  offered  to  donate  it  to  a  worthy  charity,  whereupon 
someone  suggested  Montana’s  Children’s  Hospital  (now 
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Shodair  Hospital)  in  Helena.  It  was  agreed — an  arrangement 
which  exists  today.* 

James  J.  Hill  immediately  ordered  several  hundred  copies 
for  distribution  along  the  Great  Northern — the  first  proceeds 
the  hospital  received  from  the  song. 

“Montana’s”  irresistible  chorus  swept  the  State  Fair  crowd 
next  day  when  Howard  performed  it  with  the  Black  Eagle 
Band  from  Great  Falls.  Before  he  finished,  some  10,000 
Montanans  were  singing  and  humming  the  refrain. 
Immediately  the  song  became  “dear  to  the  hearts  of  Montana 
citizens.”  Thirty-five  years  later  the  Legislature  and  Governor 
Sam  C.  Ford  made  it  the  state  song  on  February  20,  1945. 
“Montana”  became  yet  another  state  symbol. 

^Copies  of  “Montana”  can  be  obtained  from  Shodair  Hospital,  Box  5539, 
Helena,  Montana  59604. 


“MONTANA” 

Lyrics  by  Charles  C.  Cohan 
Melody  by  Joseph  E.  Howard 


5 


i 


Tell  me  of  that  Treasure  State 
Story  always  new, 

Tell  of  its  beauties  grand 
And  its  hearts  so  true. 


Mountains  of  sunset  fire 
The  land  I  love  the  best 
Let  me  grasp  the  hand  of  one 
From  out  the  golden  West. 


a  u  /; 


Refrain: 

Montana,  Montana,  Glory  of  the  West  s 

Of  all  the  states  from  coast  to  coast, 

You’re  easily  the  best 

Montana,  Montana,  Where  skies  are  always  blue 
MONTANA,  Montana,  I  love  you. 


Shodair  Hospital 


Photo  Credit: 


Each  country  has  its  flow’r; 
Each  one  plays  a  part, 


Bitter  Root  to  me  is  dear 
Growing  in  my  land 


Each  bloom  brings  a  longing  hope  Sing  then  that  glorious  air 


To  some  lonely  heart. 


The  one  I  understand. 


Repeat  Refrain: 
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The 

Bird 


WESTERN  MEADOWLARK 

To  Meriwether  Lewis  goes  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  not  only  “discovering”  the 
Bitterroot,  but  first  recording  what 
became  Montana's  state  bird.  Under  the  date  of  June  22, 

1805,  Lewis  noted  in  his  journal  the  appearance  of  a  lark  with 
a  yellow  breast  and  black  spot  on  the  throat.  It  resembled  in 
size,  action,  and  color  the  eastern  lark  with  which  he  was 
more  familiar,  but  the  song  was  richer  and  more  varied. 

The  Western  Meadowlark’s  cheerful  song,  consisting  of  a 
loud,  clear,  warbling  whistle,  makes  him  easily  recognizable 
as  does  his  peculiar  flight  habits  consisting  of  several  short, 


rapid  wing  beats  alternated  with  brief  periods  of  sailing. 

This  bird  has  its  nest  on  the  ground  in  a  hidden  spot  and  has 
from  three  to  seven  eggs  of  mixed  white,  brown  and  purple. 

The  Western  Meadowlark  has  captivated  the  attention  and 
interest  of  Montanans  from  Lewis  to  the  present.  When  asked 
in  1930,  which  bird  best  represented  Montana,  the  state’s 
school  children  responded  overwhelmingly  ...  the 
Meadowlark.  Legislators  agreed  the  next  session,  and  in  1931, 
the  Western  Meadowlark  (Sturnella-Neglecta:  Audubon) 
added  its  song  as  another  official  representative  of  the  Big  Sky 
Country. 


Photo  Credit: 
Travel  Montana 
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L  The 

PONDEROSA  PINE 

k  Tree 

Pinus  ponderosa,  Western  Yellow 
Pine,  Bull,  Black  Jack,  Western  Red, 
Sierra  Brownbark,  Heavy,  Western 
...  Montana’s  state  tree  has  a  long  list  of 

Pitch,  Ponderosa  Pine 

names.  This  stately  western  Montana  resident  has  figured 
heavily  in  the  development  of  all  the  West. 

In  what  is  now  South  Dakota,  Lewis  and  Clark  first  ob¬ 
served  the  cones  of  the  Ponderosa  Pine  which  had  floated  that 
far  on  the  currents  of  the  Missouri  River.  Captain  Lewis,  parti¬ 
cularly,  took  extensive  notes  on  the  tree  as  he  passed  through 
its  habitat  later  during  the  journey  west  and  back,  but  his 
untimely  death  in  1809  delayed  any  serious  scientific  study  of 
the  tree  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 

Pioneers  needed  no  detailed  report  to  encourage  their  use  of 
the  pine’s  wood  for  the  civilization  they  were  building. 
Ponderosa  timber  served  everywhere,  from  railroad  ties  and 
telegraph  poles  to  mine  bracing  and  homes.  Only  later  did  its 
long  needles  and  attractive  cones  garner  more  scientific  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  Helena’s  school  children  held  a 
referendum  on  which  tree  best  represented  the  state.  The 
Ponderosa  easily  outdistanced  Fir,  Larch,  and  Cottonwood  for 
the  designation. 

It  was  not  until  1949,  however,  that  the  Montana  Legis¬ 
lature  bestowed  its  blessing.  The  Montana  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  carried  on  a  year-long  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
Ponderosa.  The  State  Forester  supported  it  as  the  “most 
typical’’  of  all  Montana  trees  and  the  best  commercial 
timber  ...  “king  of  the  forest,’’  he  called  it.  The  Legislature 
agreed. 

Montana’s  lumbermen  have  seconded  the  praise  over  the 
years,  harvesting  millions  of  board  feet  from  public  and 
private  lands  throughout  the  state.  In  a  recent  year,  the  value 
of  Ponderosa  Pine  harvested  from  public  land  alone  was  more 
than  four  million  dollars. 

Today  the  tree  may  be  found  in  most  parts  of  Western 
Montana.  Its  range  includes  the  entire  west,  from  the  plains  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  On  the  average  the  tree  reaches  maturity 
when  60  to  125  feet  tall  (about  150  years  old)  and  approxi¬ 
mately  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest  Ponderosa 
Pines  on  record  live  along  the  humid  Pacific  coast,  where 
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California  naturalist  John  Muir  once  measured  a  giant,  220 
feet  tall  and  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

The  beauty  and  value  of  the  Ponderosa  Pine  makes  it  truly 
representative  of  Montana  and  worthy  of  its  designation  as 
the  state  tree. 


Photo  Credit:  Travel  Montana 
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SAPPHIRE  AND  AGATE 


Montana  sapphires  and  Montana  agates  have 
shared  honors  as  the  state’s  gemstones  since  1969.  Recog¬ 
nition  was  a  long  time  in  coming.  A  century  earlier  the  small 
multi-colored  sapphires  angered  early  placer  miners  by 
clogging  gold  sluices  in  such  places  as  El  Dorado  Bar  east  of 
Helena.  “Sapphire  Collins’’  frequented  the  streets  of  Helena  in 
the  1860’s  with  a  pocket  full  of  the  pretty  stones.  Try  as  he 
might  to  convince  local  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  stones’ 
value,  he  was  told  bluntly  that  gold  was  of  prime  import¬ 
ance — anything  else  was  of  little  worth. 

Eastern  and  European  financiers  weren’t  as  short-sighted 
when  they  learned  of  Montana’s  sapphires  in  the  early  1890’s. 
Before  long,  substantial  companies  from  as  far  away  as 
London  invested  in  sapphire  mines  throughout  the  state. 

On  Quartz  and  Rock  Creeks  west  of  Philipsburg,  or  Brown’s 
Gulch  and  Dry  Cottonwood  Creek  east  of  Anaconda,  or  along 
the  Missouri  River  at  El  Dorado  Bar,  French  Bar,  Magpie 
Gulch,  Metropolitan  Bar  and  elsewhere,  the  rush  was  on.  But 
the  sapphire  bonanza  came  in  at  Yogo  Gulch  in  Central 
Montana’s  Judith  Basin  County. 

Jake  Hoover,  friend  of  Cowboy  Artist  Charles  Russell,  made 
one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Yogo  sapphires.  Looking  for 
gold,  he  found  the  blue  pebbles  in  the  gravels  of  Yogo  Creek  in 
1896. 

The  Yogo  Mines  attracted  wide  attention  and  capital.  The 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  termed  the  location  “America’s  most 
important  gem  locality.’’  The  British  controlled  the  mines  for 
nearly  thirty  years  explaining  why  the  beautiful  “Cornflower 
Blue’’  Yogos  are  found  in  the  Royal  Crown  Jewel  Collection  in 
London. 

A  unique  quality  of  Yogo  Sapphire  is  that  they  retain  their 
brilliance  under  artificial  light.  Sapphires  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  generally  absorb  artificial  light,  making  them 
appear  black  and  lusterless. 

Over  the  years  the  Yogo  Mines  have  produced  an  estimated 
40  million  dollars  in  the  precious  blue  gems. 

The  original  yogo  mines  are  currently  being  worked  by 
commercial  companies. 
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The  largest  cut  Yogo  is  10.2  carats  and  is  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Montana’s  Council  of  Rock  and  Mineral  Clubs  supported  not 
only  the  sapphire  for  gemstone  honors,  but  advocated  equal 
recognition  for  the  exquisite  and  ever  varying  Montana  agate, 
found  in  abundance  along  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  east. 
Cut  and  polished,  the  agate  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  jewelry 
and  a  much  sought-after  gem. 

Between  the  sapphire  and  the  agate,  Montana’s  east  and 
west,  heritage  and  hobbies,  are  represented. 


Photo  Credit:  Roncor,  Inc. 


Photo  Credit:  Bill  Cady 
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BLUEBUNCH  WHEATGRASS 


Alone,  Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  re¬ 
presents  all  Montana.  Of  all  the 
State’s  native  symbols,  it  enjoys  the 
widest  range.  The  honor  of  becoming  Montana’s  state  grass 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  forty-third  Legislature  in  1973. 

The  state  grass  greens  up  early  throughout  Montana,  grows 
in  most  soils,  and  protrudes  above  the  early  snows  of  fall  to 
provide  excellent  forage  for  livestock.  Such  range-fed  cattle 
and  sheep  contribute  significantly  to  Montana’s  economy, 
averaging  over  700  million  dollars  in  gross  revenues  in  recent 
years. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  aware  of  the  attributes  of  Blue¬ 
bunch  Wheatgrass  than  ranchers  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state.  It  was  from  that  section  of  the  state — Havre, 
to  be  specific — that  a  movement  began  to  recognize  the  grass. 

A  community  development  group  in  Havre  called  FORUM, 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Hill 
County  Extension  Service,  began  a  drive  to  have  the  state 
designate  an  official  grass  in  the  spring  of  1972. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Toni  Hagener,  FORUM 
elicited  support  from  all  quarters.  Sponsors  included  the 
state’s  press  and  U.S.D.A.  Range  Conservationist  Joseph  C. 
Zacek. 

FORUM’s  efforts  reached  fruition  in  Senator  David  James’ 
Senate  Bill  41,  during  the  1973  session.  Agropyron  spicatum 
(pursh) — that  is  Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  in  scientific 
terms — became  Montana’s  official  state  grass  and  joined  the 
list  of  symbols  to  represent  a  state  notable  for  contrasts  in 
heritage  and  physical  endowment. 


The 

Grass 


Photo  Credits:  Soil  Conservation  Service 
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« 

The 

BLACKSPOTTED  CUTTHROAT 
TROUT 

1 

Fish 

On  February  10,  1977,  Governor 
Thomas  Judge  signed  the  law  desig- 

nating  the  Blackspotted  Cutthroat 


Trout  (Salmo  Clarkii)  as  Montana’s  official  state  fish. 

The  idea  for  a  state  fish  began  when  Norma  Ashby  and  her 
husband,  Shirley,  of  Great  Falls  were  discussing  state 
symbols.  Both  ardent  fly  fishermen,  they  wondered  why  there 
was  no  designated  state  fish. 

With  the  endorsement  of  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game 
Department  and  the  support  of  the  Department’s  District  4 
Coordinator,  Nels  Thoreson  in  Great  Falls,  Ashby  launched  a 
statewide  campaign  for  a  state  fish  on  the  “Today  in 
Montana’’  Show  which  she  produced  on  the  Montana  Tele¬ 
vision  Network. 

Two  candidates  for  the  honor  were  proposed:  the  Black- 
spotted  Cutthroat  Trout  and  the  Montana  Grayling,  but 
“other”  nominations  were  accepted.  Both  the  Blackspotted 
Cutthroat  Trout  and  the  Montana  Grayling  were  on  the 
threatened  species  list.  It  was  felt  that  through  this  kind  of 
attention,  conditions  for  these  fish  could  be  improved. 

Proponents  of  a  state  fish  set  six  criteria:  1)  Native  to 
Montana;  2)  Not  already  adopted  by  another  state;  3)  Well 
accepted  by  people;  4)  A  game  fish;  5)  Distinctive  in  appear¬ 
ance;  6)  In  more  than  one  area  of  the  state. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  Blackspotted  Cutthroat  Trout,  Dr. 
Louis  W.  Hagener,  Head  of  the  Science  Department  at  North¬ 
ern  Montana  College,  and  his  wife,  Toni,  Curator  of  the  H.  Earl 
Clack  Museum  in  Havre,  observed  that  “such  a  fish  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  and  add  to  Montana’s  image  as  a 
fisherman’s  paradise  of  clean,  clear,  sparkling  waters.” 

The  Hageners  also  referred  to  the  Cutthroat’s  historic 
association  with  Montana.  “It  bears  Captain  William  Clark’s 
name  (Salmo  Clarkii)  from  his  identification  of  it  at  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  westward  journey 
in  1805.  The  explorers  noted  in  their  journals:  ‘These  trout 
(caught  in  the  falls)  are  from  16  to  23  inches  in  length,  pre¬ 
cisely  resemble  our  mountain  or  speckled  trout  in  form  and  the 
position  of  their  fins,  but  the  specks  on  these  are  of  a  deep 
black  instead  of  the  red  or  gold  color  of  those  common  in  the 
United  States.’” 

Nearly  1,000  votes  for  23  species  of  fish  poured  in  from  64 
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Montana  towns  and  four  other  states.  The  Blackspotted  Cut¬ 
throat  Trout  received  520  votes  to  easily  outdistance  the 
Montana  Grayling’s  200  votes.  The  Rainbow  Trout  placed 
third  with  107  votes. 

Senator  Margaret  Warden  of  Great  Falls  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  George  Johnston  of  Cut  Bank  were  responsible  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  state  fish  bill  in  the  45th  Legislature.  The  bill 
passed  by  wide  margins  in  both  houses.  Senator  Warden,  one 
of  Montana’s  220,000  resident  fishermen,  called  the  Cutthroat 
“a  fighting,  good-eating,  and  beautiful  fish.” 

Art  Whitney  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
agreed:  “Naming  the  Blackspotted  Cutthroat  Trout  as 
Montana’s  State  Fish  is  just  another  indication  that  the  people 
in  this  state  will  settle  for  nothing  but  the  very  best  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  way  of  life  we  are  all  dedicated  to  preserving.” 


Photo  Credit:  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks, 
Painting  by  H.R.  Stevenson. 
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Secretary  of  State  Jim  Waltermire 
wanted  to  give  Montana  school  child¬ 
ren  a  lesson  in  how  government  works 


GRIZZLY  BEAR 


by  letting  them  choose  the  state’s  official  animal  in  1982. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  under  State  Superintendent 
Ed  Argenbright,  and  the  Montana  School  Boards’  Association 
under  Executive  Director  Wayne  Buchanan,  endorsed  the 
State  Animal  Project. 

More  than  55,000  students  in  425  schools  participated. 
They  nominated  74  different  animals,  native  to  Montana. 
Students  conducted  primary  and  general  elections  complete 
with  posters,  voter  rosters,  speeches,  campaign  buttons, 
bumper  stickers  and  party  caucuses. 

One  teacher  said,  “We  had  two  school  rallies  that  would  put 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Conventions  to  shame.’’ 

When  students  finally  voted,  the  grizzly  bear  won  by  a  2-1 
margin  over  the  runner-up  elk. 

In  1983,  legislators  acknowledged  the  students’  efforts. 
Senator  Larry  Tveit  of  Fairview,  sponsored  the  Grizzly  Bill  in 
the  Senate  and  Representative  Clyde  Smith  of  Kalispell  was 
the  sponsor  in  the  House.  More  than  1,000  school  children 
attended  the  two  hearings  on  the  Grizzly  Bill.  A  limited  number 
testified  and  others  submitted  written  testimony. 

Among  the  arguments  favoring  the  grizzly:  “Montana  is 
really  the  only  one  of  the  ‘lower’  forty-eight  states  that  has  a 
grizzly  population.  That  makes  the  grizzly  very  unique  to 
Montana.’’ 

“By  its  very  size,  strength  and  beauty  the  grizzly  presents  an 
awesome  spectacle.  Montana  has  the  same  characteristics.” 

“It  has  historic  significance.  Lewis  and  Clark  made  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  grizzly  spottings  and  episodes  in  their 
journals.” 

Among  arguments  against  the  grizzly:  “The  grizzly  by  its 
very  nature  is  not  a  friendly  animal.  Montanans  on  the  other 
hand  are  friendly.” 

In  visiting  with  students  around  the  State,  Secretary  of 
State  Waltermire  said,  “I  believe  they  admire  the  grizzly  for 
its  size,  strength  and  fearless  nature.  Also,  the  grizzly 
population  is  not  only  declining  but  seriously  threatened  and 
this  adds  to  the  students’  attraction  for  the  bear.” 

Senators  offered  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  elk  for  the 
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grizzly.  The  amendment  received  only  four  votes  and  failed. 

Throughout  the  legislative  period  100  posters  of  animals 
submitted  by  school  children  from  throughout  the  state  were 
on  display  in  the  State  Capitol  rotunda.  Nine  of  the  posters 
became  part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  children’s  art  in 
the  Montana  Historical  Society.  The  State  Animal  Project 
received  state  and  national  media  attention. 

The  Grizzly  Bill  passed  in  both  houses  by  wide  margins. 

On  April  7,  1983,  Governor  Ted  Schwinden,  wearing  a 
grizzly  bear  cap,  signed  the  bill  into  law  designating  the  grizzly 
bear  (Ursus  Arctos  Horrihilis)  as  the  official  animal  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Also  the  official  mascot  of  the  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula,  the  grizzly  is  usually  brownish  in  color  with  silver 
tips  on  the  hairs.  Adults  may  grow  to  be  eight  feet  in  length 
and  may  weigh  up  to  1,000  pounds. 


Photo  Credit:  Bill  McRae 


On  April  21,  1983  Representative  Clyde  Smith  presented  a 
large  oil  painting  of  a  grizzly  bear,  created  by  Elmer  Sprunger 
of  Bigfork,  to  Secretary  of  State  Waltermire  on  behalf  of  the 
55,000  school  children  who  participated  in  the  State  Animal 
Project.  The  painting  hangs  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
today  as  a  lasting  reminder  of  democracy  in  action  by  the 
school  children  of  Montana. 
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1  The 

MONTANA  MELODY 

h  Ballad 

Montana  legislators  dealt  with 
another  symbol  in  1983,  a  state 
ballad,  sponsored  by  Representative 
in  House  Bill  39.  In  a  compromise,  they 

Hal  Harper  of  Helena 

named  “Montana  Melody”  the  state  ballad,  rather  than  a 
replacement  for  the  state  song,  “Montana”,  which  has  been 
around  since  1910. 

Written  by  LeGrande  and  Carleen  Harvey  of  Missoula  in 
1981,  “Montana  Melody”  won  the  hearts  of  72  children  from 
the  Jefferson  School  in  Helena  who  sang  it  for  Governor  Ted 
Schwinden  the  day  he  signed  it  into  law  March  11,  1983. 

Lawmakers  resisted  having  the  new  song  replace  the  old 
state  song  saying  “it  would  be  too  hard  to  learn.” 

“Old  people  are  kind  of  slow  about  using  new  things,” 
Governor  Schwinden  said.  He  urged  the  children  to  help 
spread  the  ballad  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 

“MONTANA  MELODY” 

Words  by  LeGrande  &  Carleen  Harvey 
Music  by  LeGrande  Harvey 

I  long  to  be  in  the  places  that  I  see 
in  the  pictures  of  my  dreams 
Where  there’s  mountains  full  of  trees, 
meadows  carpeted  in  green 
Silent,  snow-fall,  clear  running  streams. 

Where  the  bear-grass  blooms 
In  the  spring-time  of  the  year, 

And  the  larch  turn  gold  in  the  Fall 
Where  there’s  deer,  elk  and  antelope 
Beaver,  bears  and  birds  and  the  yippin’ 
coyotes  serenade  them  all. 

Refrain: 

Yes,  there’s  no  place  like  Montana, 
the  Big  Sky  country,  my  home. 

A  place  to  set  my  spirit  free, 
a  Rocky  Mountain  melody, 

These  things  are  a  part  of  me, 

Montana,  Montana,  my  home. 
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Charlie  Russell  clouds  paint  sunsets  in  the  West, 
in  colors  of  red,  blue  and  gold. 

Snow-capped  peaks  reach  endless  to  the  sky, 
and  the  grain-fields  with  gentle  breezes  flow. 

There’s  high  mountain  lakes,  Missouri  river  breaks 
and  the  open  plains,  where  the  buffalo  used  to  roam. 

It’s  a  cowboy  song,  it’s  where  Indians  belong 
God’s  country,  my  home  sweet  home. 

I  had  a  dream,  of  how  Heaven’s  s’posed  to  be, 
and  when  I  die,  that’s  where  I  want  to  go. 

Cause  there’s  mountains  full  of  trees,  meadows 
carpeted  in  green,  silent  snowfall,  clear  running 
streams. 


Refrain: 


“Montana  Melody’’  became  the  state’s  eleventh 
symbol,  but  not  its  last. 
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rhe 

DUCK-BILLED  DINOSAUR 

Fossil 

Montana’s  newest  state  symbol  is 
the  state  fossil,  the  Duck-billed 

Dinosaur  [Maiasaura  peeblesorum), 
sponsored  by  Representative  Orval  Ellison  of  McLeod  and 
signed  into  law  by  Governor  Ted  Schwinden  on  Feb.  22,  1985. 

The  name  Maiasaura  peeblesorum  means  “good  mother 
lizard”  (Maiasaura)  and  honors  the  Peebles  family  (peeble¬ 
sorum),  a  Montana  ranch  family  from  the  Choteau  area 
where  the  discoveries  were  made. 

Paleontology  circles  were  stunned  when  Montana  was 
found  to  be  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  important  dinosaur  dis¬ 
coveries.  Named  “Egg  Mountain”,  this  site  has  provided  more 
information  about  dinosaur  biology  than  any  other  site  in  the 
world. 

The  dinosaur  sites  contained  fossilized  eggs,  embryonic 
bone,  babies,  juveniles,  and  adults  of  several  different  dino¬ 
saur  types.  These  finds  provided  valuable  evidence  that  duck¬ 
billed  dinosaurs,  who  lived  135  million  years  ago  in  what  is 
now  Montana,  nested  in  extensive  colonies  and  had  nests  six 
feet  in  diameter  with  as  many  as  twenty  eggs.  These  demon¬ 
strated  for  the  first  time  parental  care  of  dinosaur  young. 

When  newly  hatched,  the  duck-billed  dinosaur  was  less 
than  14”  long  and  weighed  about  IV2  pounds.  Adults  grew  to 
over  30  feet  in  length  and  weighed  three  tons. 

Jack  Horner,  Curator  of  Paleontology  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Rockies  in  Bozeman,  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
dinosaur  site  and  is  in  charge  of  the  research  on  the  dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  Museum  where  many  of  them  are  on  display. 

Leading  the  promotion  for  the  state  fossil  was  Ben  Veach, 
former  president  of  the  Montana  State  Council  of  Rocks  and 
Minerals  from  Livingston.  Helen  Peterson,  sixth  grade  teacher 
from  Livingston  Middle  School  picked  up  his  enthusiasm  and 
passed  it  along  to  her  students. 

Dr.  Mick  Hager,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  and 
Horner  presented  a  slide  show  to  the  students  on  the  duck¬ 
billed  dinosaur  and  plans  were  put  in  motion  to  make  it  the 
state  fossil.  The  students  wrote  letters  to  the  Governor  and 
legislators  and  sent  petitions  to  all  the  other  schools  in  the 
state.  In  just  a  short  time  they  had  8,574  signatures  from  60 
schools. 

After  Representative  Ellison  introduced  his  State  Fossil  Bill, 
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130  Livingston  students  came  to  the  Capitol  for  a  hearing  in 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers.  They  wore  dinosaur  t-shirts 
and  had  prepared  dinosaur  pictures,  banners,  songs,  poems, 
speeches  and  even  baked  2,000  dinosaur  cookies  to  be  served 
in  the  Capitol  rotunda.  They  were  joined  in  their  efforts  by 
representatives  of  the  rock  clubs  of  Montana. 

They  pointed  out  that  naming  a  dinosaur  as  the  state  fossil 
would  increase  awareness  that  Montana  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  world  for  the  occurrence  of  important  dinosaur 
discoveries.  They  said  the  Choteau  site  is  of  tremendous 
scientific  value  and  has  received  widespread  publicity  in  the 
media  and  in  national  and  international  scientific  journals. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  hearing  called  for  a  vote,  it  was 
unanimous.  Asked  if  there  was  any  dissent,  one  committeeman 
said,  “Who  would  dare  say  no?” 

Because  of  the  dedicated  efforts  of  Ben  Veach,  Helen 
Peterson  and  the  children  of  Livingston,  Governor  Schwinden 
signed  the  state  fossil  bill  in  a  special  ceremony  at  Livingston 
Middle  School.  The  Governor  said,  “It’s  very  rare  that  bills  are 
signed  into  law  outside  the  Capitol,  but  the  circumstances  in 
this  case  certainly  warranted  that.” 

A  plaque  was  presented  to  Ben  Veach  and  Dr.  Mick  Hager 
from  the  Livingston  Middle  School  with  the  following  poem 
written  on  it: 


“YOU  DARED  TO  DREAM” 

You  dared  to  dream 
That  a  fossil  of  old 
Could  help  us  cross  a  stream 
And  place  our  lives  on  hold 

That  we  could  learn 
From  those  old  bones 

A  lesson  hard  and  stern 

To  keep  the  History  that  was  our  own 

You  said  to  us 
Come  help  us  pass  a  bill 
For  those  who  follow  us 
A  lesson  that  History  will  instill 
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We  answered  you,  bold  and  loud 
and  placed  our  shoulder  to  the  task 
Together,  we  dissolved  the  cloud 
To  accomplish  all  you  ask 

And  now  our  State,  a  fossil  has 

And  we  together  share  the  dream 

That  the  Maiasaura  saw  within  the  grass 

That  day  of  old  when  she  dared  cross  the  stream 


Photo  Credit:  Museum  of  the  Rockies, 
Illustration  by  Doug  Henderson 


Once  again  Montana’s  school  children  had  a  direct 
influence  in  the  selection  of  Montana’s  newest,  yet  in  this 
case,  “oldest”  state  symbol. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


REX  C.  MYERS 

Rex  Myers’  interest  in  Montana  symbols  began  more  than  a 
decade  ago  when  he  was  Reference  Librarian  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society.  He  saw  Francis  Thompson’s  sketch  of  the 
territorial  seal  in  the  Society’s  archives  and  wondered  what 
story  lay  behind  it.  He  added  to  his  expertise  and  the  state 
added  to  its  list  of  symbols. 

A  University  of  Montana  graduate  in  History,  Rex  Myers 
moved  from  the  Historical  Society  to  teaching  at  Western 
Montana  College  in  Dillon.  More  recently,  he  has  become  the 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Science  at  South  Dakota  State  University 
where  he  has  maintained  his  interest  in  teaching  and  studying 
the  history  of  the  West.  Among  his  publications  are 
MONTANA:  OUR  LAND  AND  PEOPLE  (with  William  Lang),  a 
history  of  the  Big  Sky  Country;  MONTANA  AND  THE  WEST 
(with  Harry  Fritz),  and  LIZZIE,  a  collection  of  letters  by 
Elizabeth  Fisk,  a  pioneer  woman  from  Helena. 
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NORMA  BEATTY  ASHBY 


Norma  Ashby,  a  fourth  generation  Montanan,  is  a  lifelong 
promoter  and  fan  of  her  native  state.  Born  in  Helena  and  a 
University  of  Montana  graduate  in  journalism,  she  was 
Hostess  and  Producer  of  the  award-winning  “Today  in 
Montana”  TV  show  for  22Vz  years.  She  wrote  and  produced 
fifteen  television  documentaries  including  “First  Ladies  of 
Montana”,  “Last  Chance  Gulch”  and  “North  American  Indian 
Days”.  More  than  17,000  copies  of  her  “What  Is  a 
Montanan?”  and  “Montana  Woman”  essays  have  been  sold 
and  both  have  been  published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
She  has  worked  on  the  Montana  Territorial  Centennial  in 
1964,  the  Bicentennial  in  1976,  the  Great  Falls  Centennial  in 
1984  and  the  Montana  Statehood  Centennial  in  1989.  Her 
interest  in  co-authoring  “Symbols  of  Montana”  with  Rex 
Myers  was  sparked  by  her  love  of  her  state  and  the  personal 
involvement  of  herself  and  her  husband  in  the  selection  of  one 
of  the  symbols,  the  Blackspotted  Cutthroat  Trout,  the  state 
fish. 


Photo  Credit:  Howard  Thomas 
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